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we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious
and moral knowledge of right and wrong. . . . Prudence and
justice are virtues for all times and all places, we are perpetually
moralists, but we are geometricians only by chance. Our inter-
course with intellectual nature is necessary: our speculations upon
matter are voluntary and at leisure. Physiological learning is of
such rare emergence, that one may know another half of his life
without being^ able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or
astronomy, but his moral and prudential character appears at
once.

To-day the physiological learning of Sir John Orr moves the
nation's conscience more than volumes of rhetoric addressed to
man's moral and prudential character. Man, in the Machine Age,
is a geometrician perpetually, a moralist inadvertently at leisure.
In this matter Johnson was die mouthpiece of the most decadent
episode in the social culture of England since Elizabethan times.
It is safe to say that there are few remaining educationists who
would subscribe wholeheartedly to Johnson's verdict. Most
modern educationists sympathize with the claims of natural science
to a place in the education of the citizen and statesman.

Instruction in natural science as a preparation for citizenship can
fulfil its aim only if it is extensive rather than intensive. Loading
the curriculum with intensive courses in one or another restricted
branch of natural science primarily adapted to the needs of pupils
destined to become technicians, teachers, and investigators, offers
no remedy for the present defects of a humanism which makes no
contact with the fundamental features of modern civilization.
So much is generally agreed. Differences arise only when dis-
cussion gets to grips with the contents of a general course of
instruction with this end in view. Everybody has his or her
views about what should be selected or rejected from an immense
range of possible choice.

The trouble is not so much the lack of a programme as a surfeit
of conflicting proposals. Weak-kneed compromises from time to
time result in a prospectus too vague to provide the basis of a
genuine intellectual discipline, or to put it more plainly from the